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is still extant,* that four males, laden with silver, were 
sent to one of the Cardinals, and five thousand gold crowns 
to another, for the purchase of their respective votes. Out 
of the entire conclave, there were only five Cardinals who 
did not sell their votes ! 

When Simon Magus offered money to Saint Peter for 
the purchase of a spiritual gift, Scripture records the 
Apostle's indignant reply (Acts viii. 20) — " Thy money 
perish with thee, because thou hast thought that the gift of 
God may be purchased with money." And yet, after the 
lapse of fifteen centuries from the time that Saint Peter 
uttered these words, what a scene do we behold in the 
capital of the Christian world ? The office of highest rank 
and dignity in the Church — that office which claims to 
have been founded by tho great Apostle himself, and which 
is supposed to confer the gift of infallibility — is put up, as it 
were, for sale, and shamelessly disposed of to the highest 
aidder ! After this, who will venture to assert that the 
Church did not stand in need of a reformation ? 

We have seen how Alexander VI. secured his elevation 
to the Popedom : let us now inquire how he conducted him- 
self in his office. Rome was filled with scenes of rapine and 
violence. Everything of which the clergy were possessed 
was, upon their decease, claimed by the Pope, a3 his pro- 
perty ; so that no prelate or cardinal was allowed to make 
a will. The sums arising from the benefices while vacant 
were likewise secured ; and the benefices themselves sold 
like common goods in a market. This abuse was carried 
to such a scandalous excess, that, as Cardinal Bcmbo ob- 
serves in his History of Venice, the secular princes were 
obliged to provide against the evil, by prohibiting their sub- 
jects, under the penalty of banishment, from going to pur- 
chase benefices witli their money at Rome.f It was with 
reference to these shameful transactions of the Pontiff that 
the well-known pasquinade (one of the first of its kind) 
was composed : — 

Vendit Alexander claves, altaria, Christum. 
Vendere jure potest ; emerat ille prius. 
" Alexander sells the keys, the altars, Christ himself; 
He has a right to sell them — he had bought them before." 
Cruelty was another feature in the character of this 
Pope. We have only space to mention a single instance.! 
The Pope having heard that Giovanni Lorenzo, a Vene- 
tian, had written some satires against him, ordered him 
to be seized and thrown into prison. The Venetian senate 
sent orders to their ambassadors at Rome to intercede with 
the Pope in his behalf. To this the Pope replied, " that he 
was sorry he could not comply with their request, because 
the person for whom they interceded was already put to 
death by his orders, and, therefore, their intercession came 
too late." And, indeed, it was so, for the unfortunate man 
had been ordered to be strangled, and thrown into the Tiber. 
We are obliged to touch but lightly upon the profligacy 
of the Pope's private life, not for want of ample materials, 
but because the subject is too revolting to admit of being 
treated fully in a paper intended for general circulation. 
Henry VIII. has been charged, and justly, with sensuality, 
and with inhuman conduct towards his wives. But he had 
not, like Alexander, made a vow of celibacy, and then 
lived for many years in open disregard of every precept of 
morality. We must pass over, for the reason just as- 
signed, tho history of the Pontiff's intrigue with Vanozza, 
which commenced in Spain, and was continued for many 
years after his removal to Rome. We must pass over the 
history of his four sons (one of whom was the notorious Csesar 
Borgia), and of his daughter Lucretia, upon whose me- 
mory, as well as that of her father and brother, the epitaph of 
Pontano has cast such an indelible blot.§ Without dwelling 
further, however, on the crimes of which his Holi- 
ness is accused, and in comparison with which Henry 
VIII. may be considered almost a miracle of continence, 
wc transcribe, in the note below, an account of a scene which 
took place in the Pontifical Palace, on a Sunday evening, in 
October, 1502, which will give some idea of this Pope's 
shameless disregard of decency. A s the passage is too gross 
to be translated, we give it in the original Latin, from 
the diary of Burchard, the Pope's Master of the Cere- 
monies, who appeals to have been present at the disgraceful 
scene which he so circumstantially describes. || 



• Burchard, Diar. p. 3, Hah. 1636. — " Quinque tantum Cardinales 
nihil voluerunt ab eo accipere. Dixerunt in Pontiflratu voces dandas 
esse giatis, et non muneribus. Fertur etiam, aatequam inlraret in 
conclave, prssfatum Borgiam, pro habenda voce dicti Ascanil et se- 
quaciurn, misisse quatuor mulos oneratos argento ad domum Domini 
Ascanii, sub eo praetextu ut ibi custodiretur, dura esseut in conclavl, 
quod argrntuni full datum dicto Ascanio pro ejus voto." 

t (juam plurlrai sacerdolia, que habere bonis artibus non poterant 
Romae coemerunt, qua in urbe ejus rei consuettido fucullasque ab 
Alexandra instituta late palamque invaluerat.— Vol. 2, lib. 6, p. 217 
Venet 1718. 

t Burchard Diar, p. 87, 88. 

9 Alexandri Alia, sponsa, nurus. 

|i" Dominica ultima meusis Octobris En sero fecerunt caenam cum 
Duce Valentinensi in camera sua in palatio Apostotico quinquagiuta 
meretrices honeslee, Cortegianx nuncupate, quae post caenam chorea, 
runt cum serviloribus et aliis ibidem existentibus, primo in veslibus 
suis, deinde nuc'ae. Post csenam posita luerunt candelabra communia 
mensae cum candelis ardentibus, et projects? anie candelabra per 
terram castantae, quas meretrices ipse super manibus et pedibus nude 
candelabra pertrsnseuntes colligebant, tapa, Duce, et Lucretiz 
torore sua prteientibut et aspicievtibus. Tandem exposita dona 
ultimo, diploides de serico, pariacaligarum, biieta et alia, pro illis qui 
plures dictas meretrices carnaiiter agnoscerent, quae fuerunt in aul t 
publico ibidem camaliter tractate arbitrio praesentium, et dona dis- 
tributa Victoribus." — Burchard Diar,, p. 77. 

We gave in our number for October, 185?, vol. i., p. 109, a long 
extract from Cardinal Baroniua, showing that similar enormities were 
perpetrated at Route before the time of Pope Alexander VI. 



We hasten on to the closing scene in the life of the Pon- 
tiff. We are informed by Guiccardini, as a well-known 
fact, that " it was the frequent custom both of Alexander 
and of his son, Csesar Borgia, to use poison, not only to 
avenge themselves upon their enemies, but still more, for 
the wicked purpose of robbing rich courtiers, cardinals, 
and others of their properties, and appropriating them to 
their own use."* Acting upon this plan, the Pope and his 
son determined to promote nine of the richest of the Pre- 
lates to be Cardinals, whom they resolved to dispatch by 
poison immediately after their promotion. But their 
scheme proved fatal to themselves. They invited the new 
Cardinals to sup at a vineyard, near the Vatican, be- 
longing to Cardinal Adriano di Corneto, who, as he was 
extremely rich, was among the rest singled out to die by 
the same poison. Caesar Borgia, in order to execute this 
design, sent to the Pope's butler, who was to wait at supper, 
some particular flasks of wine, which he had mixed with a 
certain poison, called Canterelle, which he had frequently 
made use of upon similar occasions. He gave the butler 
a strict charge that none should taste of it hut those whom 
he should particularly direct. 

Accordingly, on the 10th of August, the Pope and Cajsar, 
about the cool of the evening, came to the vineyard, where 
they were to sup. Some authors relate, that the Pope 
usually carried the consecrated host in a gold box, having 
been informed by a certain astrologer that while he car- 
ried the holy wafer about with him he should never die ; 
but having now left it by accident in his apartment in the 
Vatican, as soon as he missed it, he dispatched Monsignor 
Caraffa to his chamber to bring it to him. While Caraffa 
was gone, Alexander being thirsty, and the weather ex- 
ceedingly hot, desired the under butler to give him some- 
thing to drink before he sat down to supper ; the chief 
butler having gone to the Vatican to fetch a salver of 
peaches which he had forgotten. The under butler finding 
six particular flasks of wine in a corner, imagined that 
they contained better wine than the rest, and therefore 
poured out a glassful of the poisoned liquor, and gave it 
to the Pope, and Csesar Borgia. The latter, by the vigour of 
his youth, and the force of the powerful antidotes given to 
him by his physicians, escaped the effects of the poison ; 
but Alexander, after lingering for a week in excruciating 
torments, died on the 18th of August, 1503, in the seventy- 
second year of his age. 

" The following day," as Guiccardini relates, f " his 
corpse was carried, according to the custom of the 
Popes, into the Church of St. Peter. It was black, swollen, 
and disfigured, exhibiting the most manifest signs of poi- 
son. The whole city of Rome ran with incredible joy 
into St. Peter's to gaze upon the dead body of Alexander. 
They could not satisfy their eager desire to behold that 
serpent at last crushed, who, by his boundless ambition 
and destructive perfidy, by numberless examples of hor- 
rible cruelty and insatiable lust, by his unheard of avarice, 
and indiscriminate sale of every object, sacred and profane, 
had infected the whole world." 

The same unfavourable estimate of the character of the 
Pontiff was formed by the historian Machiavelli, a devoted 
adherent of the family of Borgia, and, therefore, disposed 
to dwell as lightly as possible upon the dark features of his 
personal history ; yet even he felt himself constrained to 
characterize his life and conduct by three ominous words — 
lust, simony, and cruelty.% 

Such was the fearful career of Pope Alexander VI. 
The world, perhaps, never beheld such an example of a 
notorious disregard of the holiest obligations, of open and 
abandoned profligacy, of a daring violation of all laws, 
human and divine. The Christian Church had long beheld 
and mourned over the' faults and vices of preceding 
Pontiffs, and had often loudly called for a reform, both in 
the Head and members. The Popes, for a long series of 
years, had disregarded these warnings, and persevered in 
the same reckless course of conduct ; but the patience of 
the world at length reached its limit ; the cup was now 
nearly full, and the flagrant crimes of Alexander and his 
successor, Julius, caused it at length to overflow. Within 
fifteen years after the death of Alexander, the Reforma- 
tion began ; and we ask again, what impartial inquirer, 
after reading the history of that Pontiff, and the system 
of which he formed a part, will venture to assert that the 
Church did not stand in need of such a change 1 

When Roman Catholics attempt (as they often do) to 
draw attention away from more important questions to the 
personal character of those who brought that Reformation 
about, we think their l'rotestant friends will now know 



* " Perche e cosa manifesta, essere stata consuett'dine fivqueme 
del Padre c sua (il Duce Valentino) non solo d' usare il veirno per 
vendicaisi contro agP inimici, o per assicurarsi dei sospet ll, ma eziando 
per scelerata cupidita di spogiiare dclle proprie faculia le pertone 
ricche, I Cardinal!, e altri cortegiani." Guiccar. Hist, d' Ital. Vol. 
ill . p. 16). Milium, 1803. 

t II giorno segueate, e portato morto secoodo I'uso dei Pontine! 
nella chiesa di Sao Fiero, nero, tnfiato, e bruttissimo, segni mani- 
festissimidi veleno. Concorse alcorpo morto d'Alessandroio San Piero 
con [ncredibile allegrezza tutta Koroa, non potendo saziarsi gli occhi 
di alcuno, di vedere spento un serpeote, ctae con la sua immoderata 
ambizione e pestifcra pertldia, e con lutli gli esetnpj di orribile cru- 
delta, di moslruosa libidine, e d'ioaudita avarizia, vendendo senza 
distiuzione le cose sacre e le profane, aveva attossicato tutlo il mondo. 
— Guiccard. lib. vl., vol. ili , p. 1624. Milano, 18'.'3. 
X " Lo spirlo di Alessandro glorioso, 

Del qual seguirno le same pedate 

Tre sue familiar! e care ancelle, 

Lussuria, Simonia, e Crudeltate." 

Mathiav. Dee. i., vol. v., 370. Italia, 1813. 



how to bring them speedily back to more profitable sub- 
jects of discussion, by inviting them to compare the per- 
sonal character of the very worst of the reformers with 
that of tho head of the Roman Catholic Church, His Ho- 
liness Alexander VI. 



DOES THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF 
ROME ANSWER THE TRUE ENDS OF DE- 
VOTION? 

NO. II. 

We attempted to show in our last, by way of clearing 
our path towards the discussion of this momentous ques- 
tion, that what too often pass in the world as good work* 
but little deserve that name, and that practical men 
find it to be a truth that by their own good works they can- 
not merit heaven or earn salvation. 

The question naturally arises, do we then wish to discoun- 
tenance good works, or wish good works to be deemed 
useless or impracticable, because wc hold that no amount 
of good works mil gain a man entrance into Christ's 
heavenly kingdom ? This we know is a favourite assertion 
of the advocates of the Church of Rome against those who 
hold the Scriptural doctrine of justification by faith, as if it 
were the inevitable result of that doctrine, that men who 
believe in it should disregard the moral law or the code 
of practical benevolence which our Blessed Lord so emi- 
nently taught, both by precept and example, while on earth ; 
as if, in short, good works must be useless and superfluous, 
unless as in themselves constituting the passport to heaven, 
or as if all must be Antinomians, or opposcrs of the moral 
law of the Gospel, who do not hold the doctrine of human 
merit as the foundation of salvation. 

Now, we hope to be able to establish the very reverse, 
and not only to show that the same Holy Scriptures which 
plainly inculcate the doctrine of justification by faith, and 
teach that man's salvation is the free gift of God — not the 
purchase by man for himself, or of his own deserving — also 
demonstrate that without holiness no man can see the Lord, 
and everywhere preach the strictest and purest morality and 
practical benevolence ; but viewing the matter in a purely 
philosophical point of view, we hope to show there is no 
other way of doing the will of our Heavenly Father than 
by simply embracing the Gospel offer of a free, unmerited 
salvation, which is the gift of God, through Jesus Christ.* 

Docs it thence follow that wc would discountenance good 
works or deem them useless or impracticable ? God forbid. 
It is, on the contrary^ because we arc persuaded that it is 
the only way to produce and encourage real good works 
that we can, in a spirit of what we believe to be true phi- 
losophy, embrace the doctrines of Christianity as written 
in the pages of Holy Writ. When you want man to do 
good works before his heart is renewed and rendered happy 
by the joy of a full pardon and free salvation, you are, ia 
our judgment, wanting a tree to bring forth fruit before it 
is planted. The Gospel plants the tree by the roots and 
not by the branches ; it sows the love of God in tho heart, 
through gratitude for salvation, in order to prodttco good 
works, and the good works, thus produced, arc the fruits of 
humility, instead of the fruits of pride ; a small difference,- 
perhaps, in the eye of man, who is satisfied with the outward 
appearances, but immense in the sight of God, who looks at 
the immortal soul destined to live with him throughout 
eternity, and has taught us, in his Holy Word, that it was 
not the Pharisee who fasted twice in the week and gave 
tithes of all that he possessed, but the Publican who smote 
upon his breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner, 
that was accepted with him. " I say unto you, this man 
went down to his house justified rather than the oiher : 
because every one that cxalteth himself shall be hmnbledy. 
but he that humbleth himself shall be exalted." — Luke 
xviii. 14 (Douay Bible). 

There are, infact, two classes of so-called good works — 
false good works, which are the result of fear, and real 
good works, which alone can spring from love. 

AVhat happens in all those religions which demand good 
works under pain of damnation ? They obtain what they 
call good works — by fear. Fear is the mainspring cm- 
ployed in all false religions to produce goodness ; fear is 
the great secret lever by which priestcraft, in all ages, ha* 
worked upon mankind, to keep up their influence and swell 
their fortunes. The great apostle, St. Paid, everywhere 
in his writings urges the assurance of salvation— free, full, 
unmerited, certain salvation — on those whose hearts he 
wants to rejoice, and whose life he want3 to sanctify. Ask 
the priests of Rome when a man is sure of going to 
heaven? They will tell you, "never;" but they urge the 
fear of hell, as if they wished to preserve and speculate 
upon it,t as the principal means of influencing the be- 
liever, and the fear of purgatory, as if Christ had never 
promised pardon to the penitent thief upon the cross, and 



* " All you that thirst, come to the waters: and you that have no 
money make haste, buy and eat: come ye, buy wine and milk without 
money, and without any pi-ice." -Isaias Iv. 1. " I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the cud. To him that thirsteth I h ill give, 
of the fountain of the water of life, freely." — Apocal. xxi. 6. "And 
he that thirsteth let him come; and he that will, let him take the 
water of life, freely." — Apocal. xxii. 17 (Douay Bible). 

t We have at this moment before us a book entitled "Hell Opened 
to Christians," illustrated by a scries of engravings representing the 
infemal torments in a style well calculated to excite horror among 
the ignorant, but little likely, we think, to awaken piety or love to God 
in the soul of any one. We shall have occasion to deal with this 
tract again mure fully in a future number. 
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as if all who felt their sinfulness (and who is there who 
does not ?) must suffer the bitter pains of purgatorial fire 
before they could possibly claim the benefit of God's pro- 
mises to the repentant sinner who believes truly in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and looks to his merits alone for sal- 
vation. Do they ever fix the duration of purgatory? 
Have they even proved its existence ? All is left doubtful, 
nothing fixed, nothing certain — fear during life, fear 
after death, fear always. 

Thoughtful men caqnot fail at times to ask, can it be 
possible that any of them urge this fear in order to have 
the opportunity of delivering man from that (imaginary) 
place by paid masses ? To fix the duration of purgatory 
would be to put an end at the same time to fear, and the 
liberality of relations, weeping for the dead, which flows 
from it. If yon were told that purgatory would last for 
your father a million of years, you would possibly have no 
masses said, thinking that the few you could get performed 
would be nearly useless. If you were told it will last only 
a week, you would have none said either, because your 
mind would soon be at rest. It is plainly the interest 
of those who vend masses for the dead to leave all uncer- 
tain, in order to speculate upon your fears as long as pos- 
sible. We never heard of any priest deeming masses for 
the dead unnecessary, so long as the survivors were able or 
willing to pay for them. Fear is the great secret by which 
man would wring false good works (and real good money) 
from his brother man. The great secret of God, on the 
contrary, to obtain genuine goodness, is, to make faith 
spring up in man, until it gives him the assurance of salvation. 
God rejoices the heart in order to obtain from it works 
done cheerfully and with pleasure. He gives ns at once 
free pardon, the Holy Spirit, heaven, eternity, love, hap- 
piness ; so that, in our turn, moved by holy gratitude, we 
may be enabled to love him and to deny ourselves ; not 
out of mercenary calculation, bnt out of the impulse of the 
heart. Jesus did not say to the praying thief upon the 
cross — " Tremble, thou shalt go through purgatory ; trem- 
ble, and order masses to be said for thy poor, guilty sonl." 
But he said—" To-day thou shalt be with me in Paiadise." 
Not to-morrow, or a thousand years hence, but to-day ; 
not in purgatory, but in paradise ! And Jesus said it, not 
to a little venial sinner, but to a thief. If God then places 
a penitent and believing criminal in paradise, whom will He 
put in purgatory ? What need of such a place when we 
are assured that "the blood of Jesus cleanseth from all 
sin?" What wonder, then, that none of our corres- 
pondents have been able to prove the existence of purga- 
tory by any of the Fathers of the first three centuries, who 
drew their doctrines from the Holy Scriptures of God, and 
not from human inventions or uncertain traditions ? 

But to return. The religion of Christ is a religion 
of love, and not of fear. God demands from us confidence 
in his full and free mercy, until it produces in us a full 
though humble assurance of our salvation. He gives us a 
portion we can never lose, a crown of which we cannot be 
despoiled, an unquenchable love, an endless life ; and it is 
when we feel ourselves assured of all those blessings, im- 
possible to be lost, that we rejoice with exceeding joy, 
and say with St Paid — " Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? Shall tribulation ? or distress ? or famine? 
or nakedness ? or danger ? or persecution ? or the sword ? 
For I am sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
■feature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord." — Rom. viii. 35-39 
(Douay Bible). 

This indeed is the great source of the peace and joy of 
the sincere Christian, and which strengthens and animates 
him in his efforts to sanctify his life, not in order to save 
himself, but because he "is saved by Christ. It is the firm 
assurance that God has loved him, saved him, endowed him 
with heaven and eternity, which is the mainspring of his 
actions. Therefore it is that the Christian does good works 
with pleasure and earnestness, or rather does them without 
thinking anything of them, without remembering them, 
regretting and feeling humbled that he does no more, and 
regarding it as the highest privilege to be able to contribute 
in ever so small a degree to fulfilling the will of his God. The 
desire to do good works possesses him so fully that he is 
no longer aware of those he does, or at most he is only 
aware of their fewness and their imperfections ; so that the 
grace which bestows heaven upon him, not only produces 
Ib him holy works, but also, and above all, humility, 
which presses him on to do more and better. The Chris- 
tian philanthropist can do noble and generous actions 
out of genuine gratitude to God; the Christian patriot 
can practise glorious self-denial without the stimulus 
of ambition or of fame ; the Christian philosopher can 
devote himself to the service of his great Master with- 
out a thought of personal aggrandizement either to his 
order or himself; and such, we think, is doing the will of 
our Father who is in heaven. And is it not, indeed, a 
wonderful and heavenly wisdom which, while it seems, by 
the doctrine of free grace, to dispense with works, is found 
in fact to enable and induce the penitent and believing 
(inner to perform them, and thus reconcile every part of 
that mysterious scheme, which at the same time tells us 
to work out our own salvation with fear and trembling, 
and adds, "for it is God who worketh in you to will and 
to do his good pleasure ?" 

What then, it may be said, is the difference, for both 



classes of theologians preach up both faith and good works? 
The difference is this, that one class, by holding good 
works to be the foundation, necessarily either lower the 
standard, by taking a superficial view of men's conduct, or 
substitute, as we have shown, palatable duties for irksome 
ones, or sufferings for morality, with all the human results 
of dispensations, and indulgences, and observances done for 
them by others, and by some or all of these modes of self- 
delusion fail to do the will of God, or persuade themselves, 
in a spirit of Pharisaical pride, that they can over-do that 
will, and hand over their superfluous merits and works of 
supererogation to their fellow-sinners ; while the other class, 
in the true spirit of Christian humility, acknowledge that, 
after all their exertions to fulfil the will of their Heavenly 
Father, they are bnt unprofitable servants ;* they have done 
no more — nay, even much less — than it was their duty to 
do, and they are ever, like the great Apostle Paul, " for- 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching for- 
ward to those things which are before, pressing forward 
toward the mark of the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus" (Philippians iii. 13, 14), ever 
seeking a higher degree of perfection, a more perfect 
devotion to the glory of God, a more perfect conformity to 
God's image and character, that they may become meet 
to be made partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light. Verily " by their fruits ye shall know them," and 
none shall ever enter the kingdom of heaven but they that 
thus " do the will of their Father who is in heaven." 

We think this not only the clear doctrine of the Holy 
Scriptures, but even what the light of reason and the daily 
experience of mankind would lead a reflecting mind to ex- 
pect ; and we may, perhaps, .illustrate our meaning by 
putting a practical question, which will be easily under- 
stood and appreciated by many of our readers through 
this agricultural country. If we were speculating on the 
probabilities of a man becoming energetic and industrious 
as a tiller of the soil, which should we think most likely 
to work hardest to procure an ample harvest or crop 
out of his farm, the tenant who owes a large arrear of rent, 
which he can never pay, but from whom, he knows, it 
will be rigorously exacted to the last farthing, or the 
tenant whose arrears have been freely wiped off by a wise 
and benevolent landlord, in the hope that he will exert 
himself more cheerfully and heartily to perform his en- 
gagements for the time to come ? Can any one doubt the 
true answer? and, if not, is it not easy to see how 
God's way of salvation, by way of free gift, instead of lead- 
ing to an Antinomian recklessness, and neglect of good 
works, is the true and only way of effecting real good works, 
done through the love of God, and in the true spirit of 
Christian humility, which alone can render them accep- 
table to " our Father, who is in heaven," and whose great 
design is, to make us happy with Him to all eternity ? 

We think, having thus cleared the ground of certain 
errors, which might otherwise have impeded our inquiry, 
we are in a position to proceed to consider the momentous 
question which stands at the head of these reflections ; and 
we shall commence with a subject of deep interest to every 
thoughtful mind who seriously regards the happiness of 
his fellow creatures or the good of his own soul, and wishes 
to make up his mind as to the best mode of securing a 
heavenly inheritance, either for himself or those who are 
dear to him. 

There is, perhaps, no point in which the Church of 
Rome and the Church of England and Ireland practically 
differ more widely than in the encouragement given by the 
former to what we may denominate the monastic system — 
the voluntary withdrawal of devout persons, of either sex, 
from active life, and seclusion of themselves in retired com- 
munities, in monasteries, and convents, where they are sub- 
jected, under peculiar vows, to strict rules and austerities, 
which the Church does not impose or consider necessary to 
salvation in other members of her communion. This mo- 
nastic state enters so largely into the system of the Church 
of Rome, and is so highly prized, as if it weie the only 
thing worthy of the name of " religious," that a person ac 
customed to judge of the external pretensions, rather than 
the internal vitality of things, might naturally be led to 
think that there could not be as much disposition to piety 
in a Church which, like that of England, makes no provision 
for 3uch places of retirement for devout people, nor even 
countenances the existence of such monasteries or religious 
houses, as in a Church which treats them as if they were 
the only state of perfection to which true Christians can 
attain in this life, and encourages such institutions as if they 
constituted the most essential part of true religion. 

There are many sincere persons, we are convinced, who 
are far enough from thinking that they themselves are 
living in a way pleasing to God or honouring to Chris- 
tianity, who still plume themselves on belonging to a Church 
which contains in it so many thousands of " religious" per- 
sons, who devote their whole lives to religious observances, 
which might, indeed, be of some value if it were established , 
first, that those u professed" in monasteries were truly more 
devout and pious than all others ; and, secondly, that men 
could be religious by proxy, or without personal virtue, 
reap the reward promised to the righteous in another world, 
by reason of the virtues of others ; neither of which matters 
we think at all self-evident, bnt, on the contrary, requiring 



proof, and a degree of proof which never yet has bean 
given of them ; ei*& if we had not, in our foregoing obser- 
vations, shown strong reason to believe that human merit 
is hut a false foundation for the salvation of any individual 
himself, much less of procuring it for another more guilty 
still in the sight of God. 

We shall endeavour to bring forward some of our reason* 
for believing that the life of monks is not any great help to 
true devotion, or any proof that true religion prevails 
most where monasteries and convents most abound ; much 
less that such institutions are necessary to the well-being of 
the true Church of Christ on earth. 

Our first reason is drawn from the historical matter of 
fact, that about three centuries passed away without any 
mention of them in ecclesiastical history. Until the Dio- 
cletian persecution, in the end of the third century, monkery 
appears to have been unknown. Some, it is true, led a more 
than ordinary severe or ascetic course of life, denying them- 
selves lawful" pleasures at some particular times, or on some 
special occasions (as the Nazarites of old), to humble 
themselves and bring their bodies under, as St. Paul advised 
the married, but not always to continue so, lest Satan 
should tempt them ; but these men were so far from bind- 
ing themselves by monastic vows, that they reckoned it in 
a higher degree praiseworthy for such acts of mortification 
to be voluntary, than that they should, once for all, force 
themselves to it, by engaging themselves in a solemn vow, 
distinct from or above that of their baptism. The best 
and most self-denying Christians m those purer and pri- 
mitive ages, neither placed perfection in beggary, by taking 
on themselves a vow of poverty, nor did they vow, what 
the Church of Rome now calls chastity, but reckoned 
themselves as chaste in wedlock ; nor did they vow obe- 
dience to any self-selected leader, but thought it sufficient 
to obey the commands of God, and those whom God 
had placed over them, their governors in Church and 
State, whose lawful commands they held themselves 
obliged to obey, for the more regular management of the 
ecclesiastical body, and the more peaceable government of 
mankind. And many such, we trust, there still are in 
the world, who are far enough from assuming the cowl or 
the veil, but who practise a stricter devotion than others, 
and by their earnest and constant prayers bring a blessing 
upon the Church and State of which they are members, 
and, by the strictness and voluntary severity of their lives, 
do their best to make some amends for the negligence and 
viciousness of the age in which they live. May God multiply 
the number of such men, who, by voluntary self-denial 
and wholesome mortification, keep their bodies under, and 
live a strict and holy life, after the pure and holy precepts of 
Him who came into the world to purchase unto himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works, and show us " an 
example that we should follow his steps." 

We hope to proceed with this itnportarit subject of mo- 
nastic perfection in our next number. 



* " So you also when yon shall have done all these things that are- 
commanded yon, aay: We are unprofitable servants; we have doner 
i that which we ought to do."— Luke xvii. la (Don ly Bible).' 



TALK OF THE ROAD— No. XVIII. 

" Well, Jem, I have come at the place that says the 
Bible is hard to be understood," said Pat one day as they 
met. 

"Well, Iwaslookingoutforthat," said Jem, "butldidu't 
know where to find it, though I heard tell it was in it." 

" Well, here it is," said Pat ; and he opened his Douay 
Bible at 2 Peter, ch. Hi., v. 16. 

" Tell us, then, does it bid us not read it?" said Jem in 
a great hurry, for he was beginning to be afraid, after alL 

" Well," said Pat, " wouldn't it be the quare thing to 
write a letter to a man, and to put at the end of the letter 
for to not read what was in it ?" 

" Well, that would be out of the way, surely," said 
Jem ; " but does it tell the man it was writ to, to not show 
it to any one else?" 

" Not a word at all again' reading," said Pat, " that I 
can find ; it says, sure enough, that there's some things 
hard to be understood ; but it surely does not say that it's 
best not to read." 

" Who was it written to at all?" said Jem ; and he laid 
hold of the book to see, but he couldn't make it out, for 
the beginning of that Epistle only says — " To them that 
have obtained equal faith with us" (Douay Bible). 

" Them must he great Christians, surely," said Jem ; 
" would it be for the likes of us at all ?" 

" Try your book, Jem," said Pat ; for they had got a 
way of putting the two books together. So Jem tried his 
book and found it this way — " To them that have obtained 
like precious* faith with ns." 

"Well, that would fit us better, surely," said Jem; 
" but how will we know about it?" 

" Well, I made out who it was written to," said Pat ; 
" for see here, at the first verse of the third chapter, he 
says, ' this second Epistle I write to you.' Now, doesn't 
that lay down that he wrote one before to the same people, 
and wouldn't that be the first Epistle ? and look here," said 
Pat, turning over to the beginning of the first Epistle, " see 
here : this one is written to the strangers dispersed through 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. And sure I 
met Mr. Owens's schoolmaster, and I asked him what places 
them were, and he told me they were all great countries, 
every one as big as Ireland ; so you see, Jem, this Epistle 

* This la the exact meaning ot the Greek word which the Apostle 
wrote— to-ori/iov. 



